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Week Ending 29th August, 1964 


Every Wednesday—Sixpence 
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'THE meaning o£ U Thant’s name is Nice Uncle. This just 
about sums up the scholarly, kindly Burmese o£ 55 who 
has been Secretary-General of the United Nations for the past 
three years. 


U Thant is the third UN 
administrator since the “world 
club” of the United Nations was 
set up after the 19:9-45 war in 
hopes of making the world a 
happier, freer, and more peace¬ 
ful place. 

But the Secretary-General’s 
job is a difficult one. U Thant’s 
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term of office has been plagued 
by troubles in the Congo, 
Cyprus, Laos, Borneo, British 
Guiana, Goa, Kashmir, on the 
India-China frontier, and in 
Berlin. 

Black-and-white problems 
have also blown up in southern 
Africa and the United States. 

Recently U Thant completed 
a world tour, trying to gain sup¬ 


port for a permanent “peace¬ 
keeping force,” under UN 
command, which would go 
wherever trouble might break 
out. But the Communists will 
not contribute to the expense of 
such a force. 

U Thant is not discouraged 
by this. He 
believes that if 
the United 
Nations work 
patiently and 
hard' towards 
their goal of 




world peace, happiness and 
prosperity, they are bound to 
achieve it in time. 

When he was 19, U Thant 
passed .out; of Rangoon 
University!, .became a master at 
his old school and stayed on to . 
become headmaster. Finally he 
entered politics and became 
spokesman for Burma at UN 
headquarters in New York. 
There he and his nice family— 
his wife and his daughter Aye 
Aye—have won many friends. 

See also pages 6 and. 7 


KNIGHTS! 

No, not the legendary 
heroes of King 
Arthur’s Round Table, 
but five young men 
who became stars of 
the record turntable 
with their first disc— 

! THE BARRON 

KNIGHTS! 

Order your CN now and you 
will be sure of a big picture 
and news of this top group. 

In CN Next Week ! 
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A SHiP THEY HOPE WiLL 
STAY m PORT 


A new ship has joined the Cable and Wireless fleet of cable- 
repair vessels. She is the Cable Enterprise, of 4,358 tons, which 
was launched in February at tiic Birkenhead yard where she was 


built at a cost of,£1,250,000. 


NATURE 

PABNTER 



Hailed as one of the country’s 
leading nature artists, Trevor 
Boyer, of Ferry Fryston, near 
Castleford, Yorkshire, likes 
nothing better than sketching 
in nearby Fairburn Ings 
Nature Reserve. Trevor, who 
is 15, has already had a big 
exhibition of his work on 
display in Leeds City Museum 


Next month she will set off, 
with her crew of 88, for her base 
in Singapore. From there she will 
help in the setting up of the south¬ 
east Asia link of the Common¬ 
wealth telephone cable, to be 
completed between Malaysia, 
Hong Kong, and Australia by 
1966. 

The Cable Enterprise is 
probably the only ship in the 
world with a rudder in the bow. 
This will give improved steering 
if it becomes necessary for the 
vessel to steam astern for long 
periods while working on a cable. 

At Sea Tor 42 Days 

With fuel capacity for steaming 
6,000 miles, she can remain at 
sea for 42 days. But her owners 
hope that she will spend more 
time in port than at sea! 

For the Cable Enterprise is 
regarded not as a cable-layer, but 
as a repair ship, and it is hoped 
that in the early years of the 
cable’s existence, there will be no 
breaks to repair. 


40 YEARS AG© 

(From CN issue dated 30th 
August, 1924.) ’ 

A commercial company 
proposes to arrange for 
round-the-world trips by air¬ 
ship and aeroplane in 17 days. 

Tourists, who thus outclass 
Phineas Fogg, the hero of 
Jules Verne’s story, Round 


the World in Eighty Days, 
will travel from London to 
Paris, and thence to Constan¬ 
tinople, by aeroplane. Then 
they will go on to Australia 
by airship, and by the same 
means will cross the Pacific 
to San Francisco. From the 
Pacific coast they will cross 
America to New York by 
aeroplane, and there take 
. airship once more for London. 
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Special Event 


O GOODWOOD : Hear the roar of 
engines and the screech of tyres at 
the RAC’s International Tourist Trophy 
Meeting in Sussex, 29th August 


O BURY ST. EDMUNDS: Son et Lumiire, 
(Sound and Light Spectacle) 31st Aug.- 
26th Sept, (except Sundays) 
o SOUTHEIID-ON-SEA : Carnival Week, 
29th August-Sth September 


T he C hildren's Ncwsbaper, 29th August, 1964 



LONG WALK 

Laurence New (19) and Roger 
Sambrooke (21) set out from their 
homes at Beckford, near 
Tewkesbury, the other day for 
Australia—on foot! 

They plan to walk across 
Europe, and through Pakistan into 
India. From there they hope to 
work their passage on a ship 
bound for Australia. 

CHOICE OF 
CAREERS 

Two revised editions of booklets 
in the Choice of Careers series 
have just become available. They 
are: Cotton Spinning (Is. 6d.) and 
Journalism (Is. 9d.). 

Each of the booklets, which are 
published by the Stationery Office, 
describes not only the main 
features of the career in question, 
but also provides information 
about conditions of employment. 


A TRIP ON 
A TRAM 

Certainly not the latest form 
of transport, but one that 
would have carried you and 
me to work, had we been 
alive 90-odd years ago, this 
horse-drawn tram has been 
completely restored at the 
Tramway Museum Society’s 
depot at Crich, near Matlock, 
Derbyshire 

LIGHT ON CATTLE 
CROSSING 

A farmer of CarrydulT, County 
Down, has made things a little 
safer for his cows, which have to 
cross a busy road when coming in 
at milking times. 

He has fixed a red light to a 
tree, and while the cattle are 
crossing the road he switches it on 
and oil as a warning to approach¬ 
ing motorists. - • 


I 
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BANNED! 


[QjO you remember an 
issue of CN with a 
picture of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist leader MaoTsc-Tung 
on the front page ? 

It’s got us into trouble 
in the Far East. Some 
Malayan Government 
official in Penang saw the 
picture, and as a result all 
the copies of that issue in 
the country were confisca¬ 
ted on the grounds that 
CN was a “ pro-Communist 
paper,” and likely ‘‘to 
disturb ” young people. 

Of course CN is nothing 
of the sort, as this man 
would soon have realised if 
he had read the article that 
went with the picture. 

This was a silly business 
altogether, but it does at 
least emphasise a couple of 
things about our paper. 

Firstly, CN really does 
have a world-wide reader- 
ship. 

Secondly, we are not just 
a ‘‘kiddies’ ” paper. People 
take us seriously ! 


Ike Editor 
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KNOW YOUR NEWS 

TWO TROUBLE SPOTS 


TP HE Gulf of Tonkin (sec map) washes the shores of China 
and North Vietnam and the large Chinese island of 
Hainan. AH these lands are Communist territory. 

China into separate neutral 


Recently two American 
destroyers were attacked by 
Communist gunboats in these 
waters. In retaliation American 
aircraft wiped out the gunboat 
bases in the gulf. 

These clashes were reported 
to the United Nations as possible 
breaches of international peace. 

What were the Americans 
doing in Communist waters? 

-By Our- 

Special Correspondent 


Their answer: Defending 
democracy, peace, and the 
sanctity of international 
agreements. 

They see Communist China, 
the dominant Power in this 
region, trying to force one-party 
Communist rule on the rest of 
Asia by breaking solemn 
undertakings. 

China was one of the Powers 
which signed the Geneva settle¬ 
ment of 1954 splitting up the 
old French empire of Indo- 


States. 

But the part nearest China— 
North Vietnam, as it is known 
—turned Communist and then 
set out with Chinese encourage¬ 
ment to try to overthrow neutral 
governments in the other states 
—South Vietnam, Cambodia, 
Laos. 

America has poured millions 
of dollars and thousands of men 
into South Vietnam to block a 
possible Communist take-over. 

Clash in Korea 

Ever since the United States 
clashed with China in Korea 
(1950-53)—the first war in which 
United Nations troops fought— 
the American Seventh Fleet has 
kept up a ceaseless vigil in Far 
Eastern waters. 

Basically, the role of this 
massive “floating citadel” is to 
keep the peace in the region. 

A roughly similar crisis to this 
developed in the Mediterranean 
a few days after the Gulf of 


Tonkin affair. 

Greek Cypriot troops in 
Cyprus attacked Turkish Cypriot 
villages. So the Turkish air 
force from the mainland, only 
40 miles away, bombed the 
Greek Cypriots. 

Turkey’s Claim 

Turkey claimed the same 
right to defend her compatriots 
in the Mediterranean as the 
United States claims ifo defend 
her friends in the Far East. 

But Greece supports the 
Greek Cypriots, led by Arch¬ 
bishop Makarios, and the fear 
is that the Cyprus situation will 
one day cause war between 
Turkey and Greece. 

In this uneasy situation the 
American Sixth Fleet—sister to 
the Seventh—carried out a 
calming patrol in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 

In these confused crises one 
factor gave the world hope. 

The United Nations snapped 
into action, restrained the com¬ 
batants and restored peace; an 
uneasy peace, but even that is 
better than war. 


READERS 3LE!TT]EH,S 
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Dear Sir,—In CN issue of the 
15tli August you published an 
article on Racial Discrimination in 
the USA. 

This report was one of the best 
I have read. Your selection of 
photographs of Negroes in the 
USA was also very good as they 
illustrated the Negroes’ plight 
extremely well. 

The pictures you also used to 
compare the opinions of whites in 
Britain about Negroes to those in 
America were also well chosen. 

Can I have other readers’ 
opinions on segregation ? 

Chris Nickolay (13), Stevenage, 
Hertfordshire. 

BADGES, PLEASE ! 

Dear Sir,—I am a Girl Guide 
and am collecting badges from all 
parts of the world to sew on my 
camp fire blanket. 

I would be very pleased if the 
readers who are Guides or Scouts 
would send me some of their 
badges, 

Anne Selley, 35 Raymond 
Avenue, South Woodford, E.18. 

SCOTS PAL 

Dear Sir,—I would like to write 
to a Scottish boy. My father is 
Scottish, and I have spent many 
holidays in Scotland. 

Alexander Lightbody (12). New¬ 
bridge House, Upwell, near 
Wisbech, Cambridgeshire. 


POPULAR 

HAYLEY 



A smiling Hayley Mills 


Dear Sir,—I ant a great fan of 
Ilaylcy Mills, and I have seen 
most of her films. 

I think that CN is very good, 
especially the page on stamps. 1 
am a keen collector of stamps and 
take a great interest in the articles 
you write about new stamps out 
in other countries. 

Vivien Cohnan, Richmond, 
Yorkshire. 

Hayley is appearing in The 
Moonspinners, now on general 
release. Editor 


WRITE ME ! 

' The following two letters 
have been received from 
readers in Yugoslavia. Editor. 

Dear Sir,—I am a girl. 1 
am 14 years old. 

I would like to exchange 
stamps and photographs of 
actors and actresses. I like 
music and sport. 

Write me! 1 wait for your 
answer! 

Danica Ilic, Ucitelja Marin- 
ovica 16, Cacak, Yugoslavia. 

Dear Sir,—I want to cor¬ 
respond with pupils from 
your country. I attend the 
seventh form of eight-year 
school. 

I collect stamps and photo¬ 
graphs of towns. I like sport, 
music, and maths. 

Borisic Verica, ul. 
Amidzina Cr.28, Cacak, Yugo¬ 
slavia. 


REAL PEST 

Dear Sir,—I am writing to ask 
if any readers have any ideas of 
how to deal with small brothers. 
Mine is a real pest, and I have 
run out of ideas to keep him from 
getting into mischief. 

Roger Philpott, London, W.5. 



CHINA: 

Republic. Flag— 
Red with five stars. 
Capital, PEKING. 
Estimated population: 
735 million. 

NORTH VIETNAM: 

Republic. Flag— 
Red with a live- 
pointed golden star 
in the centre. Capital, 
HANOI. Est. pop. 
17m. 

SOUTH VIETNAM: 

Republic. Flag— 
Yellow — orange, 
crossed horizontally 
at centre by three 
narrow red stripes. 
Capital, SAIGON. 
Est. pop. 14.2m. 

LAOS: 

Sovereign State. 
Flag—Red with three- 
headed white elephant 
in centre. Capital, 
LUANG PRABANG. 
Est. pop. 2.2in. 

THAILAND: 

Sovereign State. 
Flag—Ii o r i z o n t a I 
bands of red, white, 
blue, white, red. 
Capital, BANGKOK. 
Est. pop. 27m. 

CAMBODIA: 

Independent. Un¬ 
crowned Prince as 
Head of State. Flag— 
horizontal tri-colour, 
blue, red, blue, and 
a white pagoda. 
Capital, PHNOM- 
PENII. Est.pop.51m. 


DO YOU KNOW? 

What were the names of the 
various States in Indo-China 
when the French ruled it? 


What is the name of the 
United Nations commander in 
Cyprus? 

Who are the Prime .Ministers 
of Turkey and Greece? 

Answers on page 12 


what’s the 
difference 
between 
you and 
a genius? 

Maybe you are a genius. If you are 
then you will already know what we are 
talking about. If you are not—we mean, 
if you have not been discovered yet—then 
we can tell you a secret. 

You’ll never be a genius, or even get 
better marks, as long as you use chipped 
rulers and bent compasses. Accuracy is 
essential. A genius always gets things 
right and so can you if you have good 
instruments. 
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MYSTERY OF 
THE TAMAN 
FORTRESS 

The remains of an ancient 
fortress constructed not of stone 
blocks but of relics of statues, bas 
reliefs, tombstones, and other 
art works, puzzled Russian 
archaeologists when they dis¬ 
covered them last year on the 
Taman peninsula, which separates 
the Sea of Azov from the Black 
Sea. 

Research has now shown that 
the region had been inhabited 
between the fourth and second 
centuries n.c. by a people called 
the Sindes. They were driven 
from the area by warriors who 
crossed the Caucasus mountains 
from the Caspian. The new 
settlers were in turn threatened by 
other invaders. 

To defend themselves they 
hastily constructed a fortress with 
the most handy material—the art 
works left by the long-departed 
Sindes. 



STARTING 

YOUNG! 

Bows raised, 
fingers feeling for 
the notes, these boy 
and girl violinists 
arc in the middle 
of a mass lesson at 
a music school in 
Podolsk, a town 
near Moscow. The 
school certainly be¬ 
lieves in starting 
its pupils young, 
for not one of the 
young musicians 
left is more than 
three years old 1 


APPLE SAUCE 

Scientists at a Canadian 
agriculture research station in 
British Columbia have been 
looking into tlie apple. And 
they have found that the 
juice contains 55 chemicals, 
of which only 35 haye been 
identified. ’ 


SHEEP TRAIN 

About 7,000 sheep had a long 
train ride recently—from Port 
Pirie in South Australia to 
Kalgoorlie, 1,100 miles away in 
Western Australia. 

The sheep, which tire intended 
for stocking newly-developed land, 
travelled in 58 wagons non-stop 
for 36 hours. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC 

Answer the clues and the initial letters, read downwards, will spell 
the name of a county of south-west Scotland. 

1 A district of Lincolnshire. 

2 A Yorkshire town with a 
famous moor. 

3 A seaport in Wexford, Eire. 

4 A south-eastern county of 
England. 

5 A- county of Wales with a 
large bay. 

6 Most northerly province of 
Ireland. 

7 A cathedral city in north¬ 
eastern England. 

8 A lake in North Wales. 

9 The smallest English county. 

10 The name of the Thames at 
Oxford. 

11 Scotland’s highest mountains. 

12 William the Conqueror landed 
near this Sussex resort, 

13 Scottish river with a famous 
bridge. 
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Answer on page 12 


AUSTRALIA IS LOOKING AT 
THE ANTARCTIC SKY 

Scientists aboard tlie research vessel, Nella Dm, which is 
taking part in the Australian Antarctic Expedition, are using a 
special camera to make films of aurorae so faint that they arc 
barely visible to the naked eye, 

a principle similar to that of the 
electron microscope. . A series of 
lenses focus the picture of the 
night sky on to a transparent plate 
covered with a chemical substance 
which emits electrons when struck 
by light. The electrons are 
released in a powerful electrical 
field which speeds up their move¬ 
ment so that they strike a second 
plate at much higher speed; this 
causes a second, more copious, 
shower of electrons. . The process 
is repeated five times, and the 
image is finally fed into a cathode- 
ray tube like that of a television 
set, after which the movie camera 
photographs the picture from a 
screen. 

LONG HOME 
OF A VIKING 

An entirely new picture of the 
Vikings is slowly taking shape as 
archaeologists turn up pearls, 
ceramic pottery, Irish souvenirs, 
and Arabian gold coins on tlie 
island of Lilliin (originally known 
as Ilclgii), in Lake Miilar, not far 
from Stockholm. 

The archaeologist who has been 
in charge of the excavations since 
they started about ten years ago, 
says that the picture conjured up 
by the Christian monks that the 
Vikings went berserk at the least 
provocation may well be wrong. 
There is evidence that the Vikings 
lived in a well-organised com¬ 
munity of traders, and were no 
wilder than any other early 
trading people. 

Another surprising fact is that 
some Vikings lived in rather large 
homes. The ruins of one of these 
show that it was about 45 yards 
long—and it was equipped with 
both steam-bath and baking oven. 

The oven still contained pieces 
front a bake that did not turn out 
so well! 


The camera is fitted with an 
“image iritensifie’r” which can 
multiply 100,000 times the effect 
on film of light given off by . the 
aurora. The apparatus makes it 
possible to" record the feeblest 
flickers of the phenomena which 
would not be registered by the 
most sensitive film available. 

The "intensifier” is designed on 

SHIPWRECKED 
3,000 YEARS 
AGO 

The remains of a ship which 
was wrecked between 1,300 and 
1,000 u.C. have been found on the 
sea bed ofT Cap d’Agde, on the 
Mediterranean coast of France. 

Among the items recovered 
were 300 bars of copper and 
bronze, 80 axes, and 50 bracelets, 
with the decorative work still in 
excellent condition. Arrows, 
spears, and javelins were also 
found. 


EXPEDITION 
TO THE 
SOLOMONS 

A British scientific expedition to 
the Solomon Islands will be made 
next year. It will consist of a 
party of marine biologists to study 
the shallow water and shoreline' 
life, and another party of 
botanists and zoologists. 

The expedition, which will be 
lead by Mr. E. J. H. Corner, a 
botanist from Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity, will spend about six months 
in the Solomon group. 

A TITAN 



' A school of no salmon went 
straight into the nets of a fisherman 
off the coast of North Norway. 
The catch was worth £ 500 . 

Yorkshire Champions 

The model aircraft world 
championships held in Budapest, 
capital of Hungary, have been 
won by two Yorkshiremen—Mr. 
Donald Hayworth, of Leeds, and 
Mr. Richard Place, of Wakefield. 

The annual meeting of The 
Boys’ Brigade will be held in 
Cambridge from 4 th to fth 
September. 

Coke Battery 

A new battery of 66 coke ovens 
is to be built at Port Kembla, on 
the coast of New South Wales, 
at a cost of more than £ 12 , 000 , 000 . 
The battery will mean an extra 
590,000 tons of coke a year. 

Twenty-three African States 
have representatives on the 
Editorial Board which' will edit 
material for the Encyclopedia 
Africana. 

Saving The Ship 

The Medway Queen , which— 
as mentioned in CN issue dated 
14 th March—was in danger of 
being broken up, has now been 
saved. Last of the River Thames 
paddlc-steam'ers, she played a 
great part in the evacuation from 
Dunkirk in 19407 ; 


FOR TWO 



tr/ t jv... ■:>; ! 

Give yourselves a pat on the back, all those of you who guessed 
what this odd-looking object is. For those who are still a bit 
puzzled, it is a Titan II rocket poised on its underground launching 
pad in Kansas, USA. Besides being a means of defence, the 
Titan will also be used for thrusting America's two-man Gemini 
space capsule into orbit, possibly before the end of the year. 
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This week, CN invites 
all of you to meet 
THE FOUR PENNIES 




PENNIES 


FOUR 




: v> 3.W2U f if W. 


the only way for a group 
like THE FOUR 
PENNIES to find out 
whether they are on the 
pop scene to stay, is summed 
up in their latest title — 
/ Found Out The Hard Way. 
Following their No. I Hit, 
Juliet, the hard fact is that 
their latest is only 14th in the 
Chart. But given successive 
spins during the next few 
weeks, it could frog-leap into 
the Top Ten, turning pen¬ 
nies into pounds for this 
talented Blackburn - based 
group. 

Convinced that Ballad is 
edging out the Beat, the 
Pennies hope to have 
another winner among 
their stock - piled tunes and 
lyrics written by Fritz Fryer 
and Mike Wilsh, 18-year-old 
vocalists and guitarists, 
helped by drummer Allan 
Buck and group - leader 
Lionel Morton. 

The Pennies have 12 GCE 
‘ O ’ Level passes between 
them, and share quite a 
musical background. With 
a TV-Radio debut and Juliet 
to their credit, all in less 
than one year, they’ve 
reason to hope for future 
successes. 


SPBCIAZ.X.Y 

na 




HAPPY HOLIDAY FOR WELSH AND CZECH CHILDREN 



KIND COUNCILLORS 


WHEN Christine Smeaton, a exceptional in many ways, the 
twelve-year-old ballet dancer Council waived the rule that no 
of Mexborough, Yorkshire, passed grants shall be given until children 
her audition for the Rambert arc of school-leaving age. 

School of Ballet, her parents Said Christine’s father: “It 
applied to the West Riding County would have broken her heart not 
-Council for a grant towards the to have gone to the school. Now 
: expensive four-year-course. she is so excited she can hardly 

Because Christine’s case was wait to pack!” 


THIS summer 34 Czecho¬ 
slovak children and five 
teachers have been spending 
a month with 34 Welsh 
children at the School camp, 
Oginorc-by-Sea. The Czech 
children’s visit—they stayed 
as guests of the Glamorgan 
County Council—was part of 
an annual exchange holiday 
between Great Britain and 
Czechoslovakia, arranged by 
the British Czechoslovak 
Friendship League. 

During their stay in Britain the 
children visited several places of 
interest and gave a number of 
concerts, dressed in their bright 
national costumes. One highlight 
of the holiday was a visit to the 


Welsh and Czechoslovak girls 
in national dress 


Miners’ Rc-habilitation centre at 
Talygarn, South Wales, where they 
entertained the patients in the 
open air with songs and dances. 

At the same time a similar 
number of British children, chosen 
by Local Authorities and Trade 
Unions, visited Czechoslovakia to 
stay with Czechoslovak children. 

On these annual visits language 
barriers soon disappear and lasting 
friendships are made. 


PUPPET CLUB 

THE Crookham Puppet Club, 
Hampshire, is a flourishing 
one, with twelve members, and a 
waiting list of 20 unable to join 
through lack of space. At the 
home of its founders—a retired 
schoolmaster and his wife— 
members carry out a full rehearsal 
programme of Westerns, musicals, 
plays and pantomimes for hospitals 
and schools. 

Many children at a nearby 
school take puppetry as a handi¬ 
craft lesson and are taught every 
stage of puppeteering, from making 
the papier machd models to the 
dressing and working of them. 



Dress rehearsal with puppets 



DO-IT-YOURSELF 

IF you’ve ever had fun painting 
your name in a garland of 
flowers on your favourite plate 
and mug, you’ll know the 
disappointment that follows when 
the paint washes off! 

New on the market is Chintex 
China Paint that can be “fired” 
in a.domestic oven and .will “fix” 
for all time your artistic efforts. 
Demonstrations of the simple 
process involved will be shown at 
the 12th International Handicrafts 
and Do It Yourself Exhibition at 
the National Hall at Olympia, 
London, on 11th-26th September. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE 


A PRIVILEGE is a favour or right enjoyed by a few people 
only. Perhaps at your school you have to wear caps 
or berets ? If some of the pupils do not have to wear them, 
then this is a privilege. If, on the other hand, the prefects 
wear a special type of cap or beret which no-one else may wear, 
this is a privilege also. 

Several weeks ago (C N 30th 
May) we saw how the Speaker of 
the House of Commons is elected. 

As soon as the Lord Chancellor 
in the House of Lords, on behalf 
of the Queen, has approved the 
election, the Speaker carries out 
his first duty. That is to claim, 
in the name of the House of 
Commons, all their “ancient and 
undoubted rights and privileges.” 

These “ancient and undoubted 
rights and privileges ” are then 
granted, and the Speaker, the Mace 
now borne shoulder-high in front 
of him, returns from the House of 
Lords to the Chamber of the 
House of Commons. 

Three main privileges arc 
claimed. They were first formu¬ 
lated in 1554 when the Speaker, 

Sir Clement Heigham, made three 



No. I OF A SPECIAL 
SERIES ABOUT 
PARLIAMENT 

requests of the sovereign—for free 
speech in the House, for freedom 
from arrest, and for access to the 
King and Queen. The Speaker 
now also makes a fourth demand. 
This is that a favourable construc¬ 
tion may be put on all the pro¬ 
ceedings of the House of Commons. 


Next week we will start to 
explain these privileges. 

It is perhaps' useful also to 
notice that the House of Lords has 
the same privileges. But they exist 
independently, without having to 
be asked for. 

Recognised inside and 
outside 

These privileges really form a 
special code of law which operates 
within the walls of Parliament but 
which is also recognised as part 
of the law of the land. It is rather 
like the school rules which we 
mentioned earlier. These rules 
apply only inside the school but 
they are recognised outside it, too. 

The purpose of Parliamentary 
privilege is to protect MPs inside 
Parliament and enable them to do 
their duty more freely than they 
could otherwise. 


Next Week: 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH and 
FREEDOM FROM ARREST 
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TOE BULLFINCH PROBLEM 


OP IIE bullfinch, in my opinion, is (he most lovely of our 
finches—particularly the cock bird, with its striking pink 
breast and jet-black cap. Unfortunately it is a very destructive 
bird in orchards, and fruit farmers arc forced to regard it as 
a pest. 


It does much damage to the 
buds by nipping them off, and at 
times it appears to do this for no 
good reason. There arc several 
theories as to what it is these birds 
are seeking when they behave in 
this way. 

Some people think that the bull¬ 
finches arc going after some grub 
which lives in the buds; others 
consider that the birds eat at least 
a part of the bud itself. I 
know of one observer who is of 
the opinion that the buds contain 

-by- 

Maxwell Knight 

some vitamin which the birds 
require, and that the seemingly 
wanton destruction of the buds is 
accounted for by the bullfinches 
squeezing them in order to get a 
drop of juice containing the 
vitamin. 

Whatever the reason is, I fear 
that there is no doubt that each 
year in many fruit-growing areas 
enough damage is done to ruin 
the crops. 

One curious aspect of this 
problem is that, though thousands 
of bullfinches are shot each 
spring, by the following year or 
perhaps the next year after that, 


the birds are back again in full 
force. 

The reason for this is probably 
that when one area is more or less 
cleared of the finches, others from 
places where they have not been 
persecuted move in to take 
advantage of a generous supply of 


whatever it is the birds want in the 
way of food. 

I know of at least one fruit 
grower who never cuts down or 
destroys the grasses and other wild 
plants which often surround the 
trees in his orchard. He claims 
that, by leaving these to develop, 
he is less troubled by bullfinches 


than others who cut the vegetation 
between the trees until these 
spaces look almost like lawns or 
cricket pitches! 

The trouble here is that at the 
time of year when finches—green¬ 
finches as well as bullfinches—do 
most harm, the grasses and weeds 
at the base of the trees are not 
in seed, and therefore it is difficult 
to believe that this treatment 
prevents the fruit buds from being 
attacked. 

A very sad aspect of this matter 
is that in some parts 
of the country farmers 
enlist the aid of boys 
to shoot the bull¬ 
finches. Unfortunately 
these inexperienced 
helpers, though 
country-bred, don’t 
seem to know one 
bird from another; 
and I have read a 
report which states 
that among a number 
of corpses of birds 
produced by boys as 
evidence of their help 
not one single bull¬ 
finch was seen. 

This is not only silly; it is 
actually illegal. For the birds 
killed included tits and chaffinches, 
which are protected by law. 

If certain creatures must be 
destroyed, it is up to the owners of 
the land to see that any person 
who helps them is properly 
instructed. 



Farmers are forced to regard the bull¬ 
finch as a pest. 


The Children's Newshal 



Soldier from Ethiopia (Abyssinia), serving with UN forces in the 



Cookery lesson for girls in Paraguay 
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Congo, explains a walkie-talkie telephone 


HE UN IN ACTION 


TpHE United Nations is a grand idea which 
D ordinary men and women struggle to put 
into practice. Its job is to try and keep the peace 
in this quarrelsome world and fight the poverty, 
disease, and ignorance which produce fear and 
jealousy and hatred between nations. 

To do this the UN has armed forces, and 
special agencies like'UNESCO (for promoting 
education and science) and the FAO (food and 
agriculture). Teams financed by the UN go out 
all over the world to improve food production 
and lessen disease. UN soldiers try to prevent 
wars and UN specialists help in other ways. 
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PANORAMA 


IMews In Pictures 


UN men feed animals on a deserted farm in Cyprus Anti-malaria spraying team on its way to work in India 


Milk for Congo children 


Burma: School leprosy check-up 


Guatemala : Welding lesson 
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By Patrick IVScore 

STORES FROM THE DEPTHS OF SPACE 

[ F you looked up into the sky on any dark, clear night during 
the first fortnight in August, you probably saw at least 
one shooting-star. This part of the year is the best time for 
such observations. 


A shooting-star is a small piece 
of material, usually smaller than 
a pin’s head, which dashes into the 
Earth’s air, moving at anything up 
to 45 miles per second. When it 
rubs against the air-particles, it 
sets up friction, and becomes so 
hot that it burns away. When we 
see a shooting-star, we are watch¬ 
ing one of these tiny particles 
destroying itself in the upper 
atmosphere. 

Shooting-Star Shower 

Each year, around the start of 
August, the Earth passes through 
a cluster of meteors, and the 
result is a shooting-star shower. 
The meteors are called the Perseids 
because they appear to come from 
that part of the sky marked by 
the constellation of Perseus. 
Various other yearly showers arc 
seen, but the Perseids are by far 
the richest. 

Occasionally the Earth meets a 
particle which is too big to be 
burned away and which falls to 
the ground. It is then called a 
meteorite. Most museums have 


meteorite collections, and many 
hundreds of meteoritic fragments 
have been found all over the 
world. 

If the meteorite is large enough, 
it may produce a crater when it 
hits the ground. There is a famous 
crater of this sort in Arizona, not 
far from the town of Winslow. It 
is almost one mile across. 

Not long ago I was invited to 
go to America, to speak at a 
conference called to discuss 
problems about the Moon. After 
the end of the meeting, I went 
down to Lowell Observatory, at 
Flagstaff in Arizona. This- is 
where the famous astronomer 
Professor Lowell, used his large 
telescope to map Mars, and where 
present-day astronomers are busy 
improving maps of the Moon. 

I flew to Winslow, and then 
went on. in a small single-engined 
aircraft to Flagstaff. On the way, 
we saw the Meteor Crater, and I 
asked the pilot whether he would 
mind altering course so that we 
could fly over it. Wc did so, and 
the Crater was a wonderful sight 
from the air. 



This gigantic meteorite crater in Arizona, USA, measures almost 
one mile across 


Later, I visited the Crater by 
car. There is no difficulty in 
reaching it, as one can drive all 
the way. But climbing down to 
the crater-floor takes half an hour 
or so, and climbing out again 
takes well over the hour. And 
Arizona in summertime is very 
hot indeed, while inside the Crater 
there is no breath of wind! The 
w'alls are quite steep, and when I 
had reached the floor I felt rather 


“shut in.” It was absolutely 
quiet, and one of the strangest 
places I have ever visited. 

There have been stories that the 
Red Indians, who lived in 
Arizona before the arrival of 
white men, had legends of “a god 
who came down from the sky with 
fire and smoke,” and this has been 
held to be a reference to the 
Meteor. But the story cannot be 
true, because the Meteor Crater 


was formed at least 4,000 years 
ago, well before the Red Indians 
lived in that part of the world. 

The meteor which formed the 
Crater has never been uncovered, 
but scientists have found out 
where it is. It must have been 
very massive, and, from the frag¬ 
ments found round about, it seems 
to have been made chiefly of iron. 
This, of course, is not unexpected, 
as many smaller meteorites are 
made of iron. 

Huge Mass 

Large meteorites are very rare. 
In 1908 a huge mass hit Siberia 
and blew pine-trees flat for miles 
around, and there was another 
major fall in 1947, also in 
Siberia. If either of these 
meteorites had hit a city, the 
death-roll would have been high. 
Luckily the chances of any such 
thing are very small, and there is 
no record of anyone having been 
killed by a falling meteorite. 

Meteorites are not just “large 
shooting-stars.” They seem to be 
related to the minor planets or 
asteroids. They have no direct 
connection with the Perseid 
Meteors of August, but they are 
important to astronomers, since 
they represent the only bodies 
from space which can be studied 
first-hand. 
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WONDERS OF THE ATOM 


Reality of Space 

Here is another interesting 
thing. The emptiness of the 
atom proves that space is not 
just another name for nothing. 
How could it be when 99 per 
cent, of man and his Universe is 
made of it? Take away this so- 
called waste space from a man’s 
body and he is no longer a man 
in any true meaning of the 
word. Space therefore must be 
something real, a thing 
mysterious and ghostly, yet 
indispensable to us. 

JOHN ROBINSON 


jyjEDICAL books tell us 
that the human body is 
more than half water. Is it 
not odd, also, to hear that it 
contains traces of inctals like 
gold and silver! 

But this is only a beginning. 
If we follow the trail of science, 
we find that truth is undoubtedly 
stranger than fiction. 

Sheer Emptiness! 

Water and gold and silver, 
like all other substances, are 
made of atoms. And what arc 
atoms made of? Mostly empty 
space. More than 99 per cent, 
of ourselves and the Universe 
consists of what we call sheer 
emptiness! 

Solid substance is in fact one 
of the greatest of our illusions, 
and the ultimate constituents of 
the human body are relatively 
as far apart as the planets of the 
solar system. Or, to put it 
another way, if all the 
unoccupied space in a man’s 
body could be squeezed out, and 
the actual material put together, 
the man would be reduced to a 
mere speck too small to be seen 
with the naked eye. 

Atoms are really too tiny to 


be properly observed, described 
or understood. But they make 
up for their littleness by sheer 
weight of numbers. 

Tiny Particles 

But, small as it is, the little 
atom consists of particles 
millions of times smaller than 
itself. When scientists first “ got 
inside ” an atom, they found 
only two kinds—protons and 
electrons. Today we know of 
nearly 100. Many of them are 
so short-lived, so tricky and 


Pictures by courtesy of 
United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority 


Above: Diagram 
of the solar 
system illustra¬ 
ting its similarity 
to the structure 
of an atom. 
Right: An indi¬ 
cation of the size 
of an atom 


elusive, that they are very 
difficult to observe, though 
nowadays nuclear physicists, 
can actually time particles that 
exist for only a tenth part of a 
millionth part of a millionth 
part of a second (10 13 ). 



CEICESS 

CKJJB 


L AST week I told you 
something in general 
about gambits in chess open¬ 
ings. Now let us take a closer 
look. I shall deal with those 


based on 1. P—K4 first, as 
they arc far more dangerous 
than those based on 1. P—Q4. 

Black should accept the gambit 
pawn but then concentrate on 
developing his pieces and NOT on 
trying to maintain his pawn 
advantage. If Black tries to hold 
on to the pawn, White’s position 
will become very strong. Black 
should also strive to play P—Q4 
as soon as it is safe to do so. The 
following opening, a variation of 
the Danish Gambit, illustrates the 
points I have made. 


1. P—K4 

2. P—Q4 

3. P—QB3 

4. KPxP 

5. PxP 

6 . N—KB3 

7. N—B3 


N—QB3 
N—B3 
PxP 
QxP 
B—QN5 
P—Q4 
P—K4 



This week White plays and 
mates Black in four moves. 

Answer on page 12 


T. MARSDEN 
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Presenting another of the most famous 
of Shakespeare’s plays in a special way 



123 
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The 3Mfex*ci&a.n.t of Vesxie© 



In Venice there were 
two merchants. Shy lock 
and Antonio. They were 
both willing to lend 
money, but in very differ¬ 
ent ways. Shyiock was 
hard-hearted and grasp¬ 
ing, and charged a high 
rate of interest, while 
Antonio ira,? kind and 
generous and frequently 
did not ask for any 
interest at all. 

It was not surprising 
that these two men were 
enemies. 

A time came when 
Antonio’s friend, Bass- 
anio wanted to borrow 
some money to woo 
Portia, a rich and beauti¬ 
ful Venetian lady. An¬ 
tonio could not lend it 
to him because his own 
money was at that time 
invested in cargoes at 
sea. But, rather than 
fail his friend, Antonio 
decided to borrow the 
money from Shyiock. 
So, accompanied by 
Bassanio, he went to ask 
for 3,000 ducats. 


I. At first Shyiock asked why he should be expected to lend money to his enemy. And he 
said that the bad feeling between him and Antonio was Antonio’s fault. Antonio then told 
him that the loan were better given in enmity than friendship, for Shyiock would be better 
placed to exact the full penalty if the money were not paid back. Antonio knew this was 
highly unlikely, but Shyiock passionately hoped it would happen. He therefore changed 
his tactics, pretended to be friends, and agreed to lend Antonio the money. 


2. Appearing to be interested only in establishing 
friendship with Antonio, Shyiock even said that he would 
charge no interest on the loan. He suggested that instead 
an agreement should be made between them—just for 
fun. Would Antonio go with him to a lawyer to sign 
a deed that, if the money were not repaid by a certain 
date, he would forfeit a pound of his flesh, to be cut 
from any part of Antonio’s body that Shyiock pleased ? 


3. Bassanio wasn’t at all happy about 
this, but Antonio insisted that it would 
be all right. Ilis ships would be back 
before the day fixed for repayment, and 
there would then be more than sufficient 
money to repay Shyiock. There was, 
after all, declared Antonio, some kind¬ 
ness in Shyiock. 

Still Bassanio argued against it, and 
at last Shyiock exclaimed, “How suspi¬ 
cious these people arc ! Their own hard 
dealings teach them to suspect other 
people’s motives.” Then he turned to 
Bassanio and asked, “ If Antonio should 
default in repaying me by the given date, 
what should I gain by the extraction of 
the forfeit T A pound of man’s flesh is 
not worth as much as a pound of mutton 
or beef. I am making this offer in 
friendship, and there is no reason at 
all why Antonio should not sign.” 



5. Cunningly playing a part, Shyiock first appeared puzzled by Bassanio’s 
unwillingness for Antonio to sign the bond, and then hurt at the cold 
response to his friendly suggestion. Finally, after telling Antonio he could 
have the loan only on that condition, the three men went to the lawyer’s office. 
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STAMP COLLECTORS 

Join our Treasure Trail! 

Receive each month one of our parcels containing many 
thousands of mixed “ off-paper ” stamps. You may keep any 
you require at Id. EACH (or 15 for 1/- for larger purchases). 

MANY HIGHLY CATALOGUED STAMPS—INCLUDING 
PENNY BLACKS—HAVE BEEN FOUND IN THESE 
BOXES 

Write TODAY for full details and trial box (applicants tinder 21 
parents' consent please) to :— 

THE FAIRLEE STAMP CLUB (CN) 

FAIR LEE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 



[fi VI 


E 

Gsf 

X 

m 

Js. 



OVER 

200 


Sybils 

THE FAMOUS PENNY BLACK 

& CAPE TRIANGULAR FACSIMILES 

The famous 1840 British "PENNY BLACK 1 ' 
and 1853 "CAPE TRIANGULAR'* facsimiles 
(originals worth about £45) plus a genuine 
dealer’s mixture of 200 unsorted stamps 
(Catalogued over 30/-) all ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Just ask to see our New Approvals, 
and enclose 3d. for postage. 

Please tell your Parents. 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. (DEPT. CNM 
Eastrington, GOOLE, Yorks. 


IT IS MOST IMPORTANT 

that you print your full name and 
address clearly when replying to 
advertisements. Also please make sure 
that you send your reply to 

the address In the advertisement. 


FREE 201 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Please send us a 3d. . INCLUDING THIS 
stamp for postage, A OBSOLETE AND 
and ask to see SCARCE 

our famous /M A wr ft ia d 

PICTORIAL /iSFVW TR,ANGULA .. 
DISCOUNT ritOM 

APPROVALS MALAYA 

and tell 
parents 
you are 
writing. 

We 

cannot 
send 
to 

readers outside the British Isles. 

THE WULFRUNA STAMP Co. (Dp.CN30) 
6A CORNHILL, DORCHESTER, DORSET 



•FREE- 


5 DIAMOND SHAPED STAMPS 

This smashing set depicting Motor Cycle 
and Car Racing will be sent FREE to all 
who with their parents’ permission send 
for my Discount Approvals enclosing 3d. 
stamp for postage. 

L. V. MORGAN (N2) 

34 Grenfell Road, Hereford 


SIMPLIFIED 

POSTAL COURSES s ; % 

to prepare children '| V & 

for 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

FREE 24-page Guide and Test; 

Please state age of child. 

•k SHORT REVISION COURSES AVAILABLE 

Individual preparation for the following: 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 

CIVIL SERVICE and COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 

Write for prospectus, giving full details to : The Registrar, (Dept.W.97), 

MERCER’S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

37 - 39 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.l. REGent 1329 



WOBLD OF 




APPROVALS AMD THEiflATICS 


'J'YVO 


by C. W. Hill 


the Polish 40-groszy stamp, was 
issued to mark an international 
fire brigades congress held in 
Warsaw, capital of Poland. Its 
striking design, in red and black, 
shows a fireman fighting a blaze. 

The other is a recent Hungarian 
stamp which honoured a confer- 


words often seen in stamp-dealers’ advertisements are 
“approvals” and “thematics.” From readers’ letters 
I know that these words sometimes puzzle beginners, so let 
me explain what they mean. 

“Approvals” arc selections of 
stamps sent by dealers to collectors 
who ask for them. The stamps 
are usually mounted in booklets 
or on folded sheets of paper. Each 
stamp has its price clearly marked. 

A collector who writes to ask 
for a selection of approvals has 
several responsibilities. If he is 
under 21 years of age he ought 
to ask permission of his parents, 
his guardian or teacher before he 
writes. 

When he receives the stamps, he 
must take care of them, for they 
remain the dealer’s property until 
fully paid for. The selection can 
usually be kept for ten days or a 
fortnight so that the collector may 
look through them at his leisure. 

After he has chosen the stamps 
he wishes to keep, the collector 
must return the remainder to the 
dealer, with a postal order to pay 
for those he has kept. Most 
dealers will accept ordinary un¬ 
used British stamps in payment for 
amounts of less than one shilling. 

Browsing through approvals can 




be very interesting. Pictured here 
are two stamps which I bought 
for a penny each from an approval 
5 selection I received recently. One, 


w .. 

. .■»*!■> ...ill 

ence of postmasters held in 
Budapest. Each stamp in the 
scries reproduced a stamp from a 
country represented at the confer¬ 
ence, like the Albanian example 
shown above. 

This brings me to the second 
word, “thematics." If I decide to 
form a collection of stamps con¬ 
nected with firemen and fire¬ 
fighting—there are a surprising 
number—this will be a “thematic” 
collection. My theme, or subject, 
will be “Firemen on Stamps.” 

Similarly I may decide to build 
a collection of stamps which 
feature other stamps in their 
designs. This “Stamps on Stamps” 
would be another thematic col¬ 
lection. 

There is practically no limit to 
the number of themes from which 
a collector may choose. The West 


ALL HIDDEN 

The names of seven English towns 
and cities arc hidden in the 
sentences below. 

The agency made all the 
arrangements for our trip on The 
Broads. 

When the clouds had passed 
over, we sunbathed on the beach, 

The pedal on Donald's bicycle 
needed repairing. 

We took a dip in the pool every 
evening. 


3PZC1& A. PUZZLE 


ODD ONE OUT 

One of the five famous names 
below is out of place among its 
companions. Which, and why ? 

JEFFERSON, ROOSEVELT, 
CHAMBERLAIN, TRUMAN, 
WASHINGTON. 


TREE-TIME PUZZLE 


CHAINS 



- 








1 





H 


ALADDIN 



Here arc the jumbled names of five trees. When you have sorted 
them out, re-arrange the initial letters to spell another tree. 


BIRD PAIRS 

Can you pair off the words in the 
first group with those in the 
second to form the names of nine 
birds ? 

Yellow, black, bull, wood, king, 
sand, part, pea, nut. 

Fisher, piper, bird, finch, ridge, 
hatch: cock, hammer, pecker. 


AFRICAN 

JUMBLE 

Re-arrange the letters in the 
words below to spell the 
name of a large African 
animal. 

HOSE OR CHIN 


ihffyhtvYttpJtittsSfY l 3 
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; 10 DEUTSCHE \ 
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German stamp pictured above 
illustrates one very popular 
choice, that of “Music on Stamps.” 
The portrait is of the great German 
composer Robert Schumann, 
Behind his silhouette is part of 
one of his compositions. 

Another popular theme, 
“Flowers on Stamps,” is repre¬ 
sented by the other West German 
stamp pictured below. This 
features a water-lily. 

Such attractive issues as these 
can often be seen in the approval 
selections of a good stamp-dealer. 
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CONNECTING 

WORDS 

Start at CHAINS and 
place the words below 
in the order in which 
they are connected— 
fictionally, historically, 
in rhyme, having the 
same meaning, being 
opposite, an anagram, 
etc.—until you reach 
ALADDIN. Clue: 
Chains-fctters-lettcrs. 
ROYAL, LAMP, 


Raving hard? Then why not go 
in for a copy of the Stanley 
Gibbons Simplified Catalogue 
(1964 edition, 30s.). Full of 
information, it now lists 115,000 
stamps of the world and illustrates 
nearly 20,000 designs. An ideal 
guide for the general collector. 

THREE MAKE 
SIX ! 

The same three letters inserted in 
each of the following will form 
six complete words. 

T . . . ative, p . . . agon, 
d . . . ist, 1 . . . il, t . . . h, w . . . 


IT’S A SNIP 


WORDS, LOYAL, FETTERS, SWORD, LETTERS, NAVY, FOIL, 
DAVY. 



Answers to puzzles are on pone 12 


See how many pairs of scissors 
you can count in the picture. 
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Life was rough and ready in that remote valley, 
but there was hardly ever a dull moment! 


The Piper family—Mum, Dad, Vince, Tas, and Leonie—live on a 
hilltop farm in Tasmania. 

Tas and Leonie go to the same school as Bulldog Rainbird. The 
Rainbirds arc a poor family, and not a very happy one. Mrs. Rainbird 
has quarrelled with her husband, who has left home. And she is 
worried about Bulldog because he keeps playing truant from school. 

M rs. Rainbird appeals to Mr. Cunningham, the schoolmaster, and 
he asks Tas Piper to give Bulldog a message which may entice him to 
school. Tas does this—very cleverly, he thinks ! 

Tas tells the story . . . 


afrisfes «i 


4. Tas Gets Cooking ! 

T IIE very next morning when I 
got to school, there was 
Bulldog in the school yard, lean¬ 
ing against a tree in his usual 
elegant way, eating a lolly he’d 
taken off some little kid and with 
his spare hand keeping the kid 
out of range by holding a handful 
of hair and keeping his arm out 
straight. The nipper was swinging 
his arms and kicking and bawling 
at the same time, but the only 
damage he was doing was to the 
air. 

“How’s it go, mate?” said Bull¬ 
dog calmly when I came up. 

“You’re a great bully,” said 
Leonie, and flounced on her way 
towards a group of girls on one 
of the seats. 

I took a look at the kid and 
saw he was a plump, pasty-faced 
boy from Grade Three who 
always spent two or three bob a 
day on lollies. 

“Make him give me my lolly 
back!” he shrieked when he saw 
me. 

“Hang on a minute and. you 
can have the stick,” said Bulldog, 
crunching away. 

T didn’t feel like, being Sir 
Lancelot in this particular cause, 
so I just stood by until Bulldog 
had finished and handed the stick 
solemnly back to the kid, who 
threw it on the ground in a right 
temper. 

“Hey!” said Bulldog. "Just 
you put that stick in the garbage 
tin! You know what Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham always says about 
dropping things about the yard.” 

But at that point, thinking the 
joke had gone far enough, 1 sug¬ 
gested we go oil and find out if 
Grassy had brought his cricket 
bat, there being time for a knock- 
up before the bell. 

During the day, Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham didn’t make any mention of 
Bulldog being back again. I often 
wondered what had gone on the 
previous evening when Bulldog 
came knocking at the door. Bull¬ 
dog never let on either. 

Friday, being quite a reasonable 
sort of school day, passed fairly 
quickly. Of course, there were the 
usual tests in the morning, but 
with Bulldog back I didn’t come 
bottom. In the afternoon the first 
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hour was called “handwork” and 
that term it consisted of making 
this model village Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham was keen on. We had these 
pictures out of a history book, 
supposed to show what an English 
village looked like hundreds of 
years ago, thatch roofs and every¬ 
thing. We were ■ supposed to be 
building half a dozen houses and 
a church out of sticks ’and clay 
and straw; it was good fun really. 

We worked under the school, 
one end of it being up on piles 
and having this space under. We 
fetched lots of water up from the 
creek to mix up with the clay, and 
what with sloshing it over people 
accidentally and putting buckets 
of water behind people so that 
they stepped back in them, it was 
quite a laugh. 

’S1I7TIEN Mr. Cunningham was 
’ ’ out of sight, we got wattle 
sticks and whizzed clay pellets, 
trying to see who could get them 
as far as the Post Office. We 


by 
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couldn’t see where they landed, 
but they made such a racket when 
they struck the iron roof of the 
Post Office that we always knew 
when we were on the target. 

In the end Mrs. Galt, the post¬ 
mistress, came over to complain 
and that put an end to that little 
bit of fun. 

As Leonie and I were coming 
out of school, we found Mum 
and Dad waiting at.the gate. 

“We’re just going down to do 
some shopping,” Mum said, “I 
thought of getting you some new 
shoes, Leonie, so you’d better 
come with us.” 

The shops stay open till nine 
o’clock on Friday night at New 
Norfolk, and most of the people 
out of town do their shopping 
then. 

“I’ll come, too,” I said. 

“No you won’t. You’ll go home 
and get the tea,” Mum said, and 
I could tell by the tone of voice 
that she wasn’t going to be talked, trying to. pick up the chips and 
out of it. “I’ve left everything going flat on my face. 


of spite!” Mum 
shouted after me. 

I suppose she 
could see by the 
way I was walking 
how I felt. 

Farther up the 
road,- almost level 
with the gate lead¬ 
ing into Uncle 
Ross’s drive. 1 
came on Bulldog 
sitting on an old 
stump of gum with 
his eyes glued to 
the long hedge 
Uncle Ross has 
got. His farm has 
English trees all 
over the place, and 
this hedge, which 
is his pride and 
joy, is a hawthorn 
hedge just like all the farms in 
England arc supposed to have. 

“'W IIAT y° u got? ” 1 said. 

’» Bulldog didn’t look up. 
“There’s a cliook gone in there,” 
he said. “I reckon she’s laying 
away. Might be two or three eggs 
there with luck.” 

We waited, and after a few 
minutes the chook came out from 
under the hedge and made the 
noise they do when they’ve laid. 

“What did I say?” said Bulldog. 
“Pity it’s right in front of the 
house. I’ll have to think of a 
reason for going in there.” 

“I’ll give you one,” I said. 
“Pay our milk bill for me. I don’t 
want to go in.” 

“Good on yer!” Bulldog 
exclaimed. “Then as 1 come back 
out I can duck under the hedge 
and pick up those eggs. Bonza 
scheme, young Tas.” 

I handed over the money for 
the week’s milk. “There’ll be 
twopence or threepence change,” 
I said. “Give it me next week or 
some time. I’m going on home 
to make a start on the tea.” 

“Okay,” he said. “I’ll just hang 
about here for a bit. There might 
be another chook laying in the 
same place. Often happens.” 

I left him where he had been, 
keeping an eye on the hedge, and 
trudged my weary way up the hill. 

As far as the tea went, I didn’t 
make a bad job of it at all. Mum 
went off a bit at the mess she said 
the stove was in. Anyone would 
have thought she never spilled 
anything herself. All that hap¬ 
pened was I tipped the pan over 
trying to get the chips out. 

Not much went on the stove 
actually; it shot all over the floor. 
Like a skating rink it was for a 
while, with me skidding around 
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ready for you, Sausages and 
chips.” 

“Chips!” I said. “Stone the 
crows, they’ll take me hours.” 

“I’ve done them,” Mum said, 
“all except the cooking. And 
you’d better drop,in and pay Aunt 
Dora for the milk as you go past.” 

I felt very disgruntled at the 
whole business. I liked going 
down to New Norfolk on a 
Friday evening, and I also liked to 
have the ride home. Now I’d 
have to walk alone, and go in and 
see Aunt Dora into the bargain. 

I took the milk money and went 
off. 

“Don’t you bnrn those chips out 


By the time I’d saved all the 
chips and sausages and put them 
on a plate over the grill to keep 
warm, the fat on the floor had 
gone white and more or less solid. 
I started to wipe it up with a 
towel, but when 1 saw what it 
was doing to the towel, I thought 
I’d better try something else. 

The shovel seemed the best bet. 
But even when I’d taken all the 
top stuff off, the floor was still too 
greasy to stand on, as I found out 
when I tried to walk across it, 

T HEN, thinking that hot wafer 
would melt the fat, I boiled a 
kettle and poured that on the 


floor. When I reckoned it was 
about right, 1 got the broom and 
swept madly, trying to get it all 
out of the door before the water 
went cold and the fat set again. 
I must have got a good deal out, 
because after I’d finished the con¬ 
crete path outside the kitchen door 
was all slippery and greasy, too. 
Only the kitchen didn’t seem any 
better for it. It’s amazing how 
far a few ounces of fat will go 
when it’s given the chance. 

At that point they all came 
home. 

They’d left the “bomb” at the 
bottom of the hill, of course, and 
Dad had this big box of groceries 
and the others had smaller boxes 
and bags and things. Dad came 
in the door first, panting and 
gasping. 

“If I don’t put this down I’ll 
bust!” he said. “I’m just about 
cootered.” 

“Go easy!” I said. 

Too late. He went across the 
kitchen on one foot, the other leg 
raised gracefully behind him like 
a fairy on a Christmas tree,- and 
fetched up against the table, from 
which he hung by his chin for a 
few seconds before subsiding to 
the floor in an untidy heap well 
mixed up with bacon, tins of fruit 
salad, a joint of mutton and so 
on. 

“How could you be so clumsy!” 
said Mum from the door. 

Then it was her turn. But she 
felt her feet going while she still 
had hold of the door, so she hung 
on like grim death. Just her feet 
moved, very slowly into the 
kitchen, while the rest of her 
stayed by the door. Then, having 
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nothing underneath to support her, 
she sank slowly, like a tent that’s 
lost its guy-ropes, down to ground- 
level. 

Leonie didn’t come in at all, but 
I heard a squeak from outside and 
guessed she’d found the grease out 
there. 

“What have you been up to, 
you Tas?” Mum cried. “What’vc 
you been doing to my kitchen? 
If this is your idea of something 
funny . . .” and so on. She went 
on quite a while, not troubling to 
move, but just letting me have it 
from the floor. 

“Accidents will happen,” I said, 
and that was all I ever had time 
to say, because she was off again. 

By this time Dad had somehow 
or other got himself to a chair 
and, sitting there in relative safety, 
he began to see the funny side of 
it. 

“You ought to see yourself!” 
he exclaimed, and started to laugh 
and laugh. 

I thought this was a good oppor¬ 
tunity to change the subject or 
something, so I got the sausages 
and chips down and said, “Look, 
you’d better eat these before they 
go cold.” 

M UM looked as if she was 
going to bite me or some¬ 
thing; then she said, “Oh you 
Tas 1 ” and took a sausage and bit 
it. Then, as if suddenly waking 
up to what she was doing, she 
said: “Well, put them out on 
plates 1 We’re not savages, are 
we ? Even if we do have to cat 
our tea sitting on the floor! ” 

To be continued 

© Richard Parker, 1964 
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P ETER BENTLEY 
(13), of Maiden¬ 
head, holds the junior 
archery titles of both 
Berkshire and Oxford¬ 
shire. Now lie is 
aiming to he on the 
target when compet¬ 
ing for his county, 
Berkshire,, in the 
National Junior 
Championships which 
arc to lie held in 
R i c It m o n d Park, 
Surrey, on Saturday. 

In these champion¬ 
ships, Peter will lie 
using a new bow, 
made for him by his 
father, Mr. John 
Bentley, Berkshire 
Champion Bowman. 
Peter and his father 
arc seen here during 
a training “shoot.” 


JUMPING AHEAD TO 1968 


^wo girls who are champions in 
the show-jumping world have 
their eyes on the Olympics—of 
1968. Both are too young even 
to have been considered for the 
Tokyo Games in October. 

At the White City a few weeks 
ago, Lynne Raper, 15-year-old 
Doncaster schoolgirl, became 
Britain’s junior show-jumping 
champion, when she rode both her 
ponies—Keewis and. Pierrott—into 


first and second places with fault¬ 
less rounds. In third place came 
16-year-old Marion Coakes, from 
Hampshire. 

This weekend both Lynne and 
Marion will have the chance of 
jumping even farther into the 
international limelight when they 
compete in the European Team 
Championships, which are being 
held from Friday until Monday 
in Budapest, capital of Hungary. 



JUST RIGHT 
FOR HOLIDAYS! 

HOLIDAY OF 
SURPRISES 

Pam and her brother will never 
forget that amazing holiday they 
spent at Sandycombe. There was 
fun—and there were thrills. And 
it all centred round a mysterious 
old pier. 

SUE AT 
WRECKERS’ 

COVE 

Ghosts in a mist-wreathed bay I 
Was that what Sue Day and her 
chums saw—or was it some trick 
of moonlight ? Anyway, it was 
an amazing thing to happen on a 
seaside holiday 1 

With plenty of time for reading 
you’ll love this month's extra¬ 
special issues of 
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SISTERS AND 
BROTHERS 

Above: Wendy Roden (19) crouch¬ 
es while her sister Patricia (21) 
goes for a high shot while playing 
for University College Hospital 
in a tournament for nurses held 
at Surbiton, Surrey ; Right : 
Eleven-year-old Peter (left) and 
John Gardener (14), two promis¬ 
ing brothers who are being 
coached at the Wimbledon 
Squash and Badminton Club. 

Below : Mona and Peter Zabo 
are the ice dance and pairs skating 
champions of Switzerland. They 
are due to defend their titles at 
Lucerne in October, and have 
come to the Richmond Ice Rink 
in London to train under the 
famous coach, Mr. Arnold Gersch- 
weiler. 


LACROSSE TOUR 

A women’s team from the United 
States will begin an eight-week 
tour of the United Kingdom on 
Saturday. 

I ALL-ROUND ALFIE 




A READER at Northwicli has written to say that the small Cheshire town 
claims something of a cricket record—proriding the captain for England 
schoolboy teams. 

Last year, NoeI Barlow led the under-lS side ; this year, 18-year-old 
Ciive Ilnlme has captuincd the over-15 team. And it so happens that both 
Noel and Clive attend King's School at Chester, 
which is about 18 miles from Northwicli. 

Clive, who is seen in my picture, has a very 
impressive record. lie is in his third season in his 
school, county, and England teams. An all-rounder, 
he plays for Northwicli and Chester Crossbatters 
in weekend cricket, and has had trials with the 
Lancashire county side. . . 

Northwicli—and King’s School—for ever ! 


The Sports Editor 


WHILE on the subject of cricket, I 
must mention some remarkable feats 
which have been brought to my 
notice through various sources. 



ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

(P. 4) : Geographical Acrostic : 
1 Kestcvcn. 2 llkley. 3 Rosslarc. 
4 Kent. 5 Cardigan. 6 Ulster. 
7 Durham. 8 Bala. 9 Rutland. 
10 Isis. It Grampians. 12 Hastings. 
13 Tay. (P. 8) CN Chess Club : 
1 N-N6, N or P moves ; 2 N-B8ch 
K-Rl ; 3 P-N6 N or P moves. 

4 P-N7 mate. (P. 10) : All Hidden : 
Deal, Ripon ; Dover, Bath ; London; 
Poole, Rye. Tree-Time Puzzle : 
Plane ; ash ; larch ; elm ; mahogany 
— MAPLE. Odd One Out: 
Chamberlain, a British Prime 
Minister. All the others were 
Presidents of the USA. Bird Pairs : 
Yellowhammer ; blackbird ; bull¬ 
finch ; woodpecker ; kingfisher ; 
sandpiper ; partridge ; peacock ; 
nuthatch. Connecting Words : Chains, 
fetters, letters, w'ords, sword, foil, 
loyal, royal, navy, Davy, lamp, 
Aladdin. African Jumble : Rhino¬ 
ceros. Three Make Six ! ent. It’s A 
Snip : Ten. (P.3) : Do you Know ? : 
Cochin China (a colony), Annam, 
Tonkin, Laos and Cambodia (protec¬ 
torates) ; General Thimayya, an 
Indian ; Mr, Ismet Inonu and Mr. 
George Papandrcou. 


Clive Hulme 

Tony Powell, 18-year-old vice¬ 
captain of the Bath Boys’ School team 
took all ten wickets—including the 
hat-trick—against Wycliffe College, 
the Gloucestershire Public School. 
Another ten-wickets-takcr was 17- 
year-old Terry Johnson, of Colston, 
Bristol. 

A century before lunch—that was 
the remarkable performance of 
Keith Wooding (15) of Rochester, 
batting for Kent Schools against 
Notts Schools; and Paul Burrows 
(17), who comes from Chesterfield 
and attends the Royal Lancaster 
Grammar School, did so too—for 
Derbyshire Juniors against Middlesex 
Juniors. 

Two very young players witli 
honours are Tommy Evans, 12-ycar- 
old Alleyn's School boy; and Patrick 
Needham (13) of Ilomefield Prep 
School at Sutton, Surrey. Tommy 
took 24 wickets in four games and 
in live innings knocked up 250 runs. 
Patrick has notched a couple of 
centuries and also performed the 
hat-trick. 

And that’s the last overij 

For Soccer Fans 

THIS is the time when books 
designed for the soccer fan arc 
making their way on to the book¬ 
stalls. One of the finest I’ve seen 
found its way on to my desk a day 
or two ago—Charles Buchan’s 
Soccer Gift Book 1964-65. 

It has scores of pages of pictures 
of footballers, some in full colour; 
articles written by people who really 
know their job; and a quiz which 
will show just how much—or how 
little—you know about the game. 

Published by Odhams Books, it 
has 160 pages bound in solid board 
covers (bearing colour pictures, of 
course), and at 12s. 6d. is a first- 
class job. 


Address your letters to : The 
Sports Editor, Children's News¬ 
paper, Fleetway House, Earring- 
don Street, London, E.C.4. 
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